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EIGNER FROM BLACK STAR 


China -- Our Friend and Our Ally 


HIS week we depart from the 

usual form of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. Most of the news features 
are omitted to make room for a series 
of articles designed to promote a 
better understanding of our friend 
and ally—China. Next week we shall 
return to the usual form and content 
of the paper. 


The American people have long 
understood that our country and 
China are bound together by common 
interests. The independence of China 
means almost as much to us as to 
the Chinese themselves. For if Japan 
should gain control over the vast 
Numbers and rich resources and 
broad territory of China, she could 
develop a military might which 
would dwarf even that of Germany. 
So great would be her power that no 


Ration touched by the Pacific Ocean 
Would be safe. 


So when Japan attacked China in 
all-out war in 1937, after having 
nibbled away at her coastal terri- 
tories, we knew that the Chinese 
Were fighting our battle as well as 
their own. We still shrank from the 
Plunge into war, held off, hoped that 
_ %mehow we could use our influence 
_ 88ainst continued aggression and 


conquest without actually entering 
the war. 


Meanwhile the Chinese struggled 
heroically. They retreated before the 
better armed Japanese, lost their sea- 
ports and much of their territory, lost 
millions in dead, suffered as few 
people in history have suffered, but 
kept their faces to the front, avoided 
defeat, remained in the war. 


Finally Japan, seeing that America 
was giving increasing aid to China, 
struck at Pearl Harbor, and the 
United States was in the war at 
China’s side. As yet we have given 
little direct aid to the Chinese. We 
have had many things to do, many 
fronts to defend or occupy. 


But increasingly our aid must go 
to China, for that country occupies a 
strategic position. If she should fall, 
the territory would be occupied by 
the Japanese and it would be very 
hard for us to get within striking 
distance of our main objective—the 
Japanese Islands. 


If, however, we help China to hold 
on, if we help to drive the Japanese 
toward the coast line, we will come 
into air bases from which Japan can 
be bombed. We will then be on the 
road toward victory. 


The interests of the United States 
and China are bound closely together. 
It is highly important, therefore, that 
they should understand each other 
and work loyally together toward a 
common objective—complete victory 
over a ruthless foe. 


We are interested in China, not 
only because of the common bond 
which at present unites the two na- 
tions. We are interested in our great 
ally because of her past and her 
future. China has had a glorious 
past. For centuries her civilization 
and culture were the envy of the 
world. 


We are interested also in China’s 
future. What it will-be we do not 
know, for China, after centuries of 
quiescence, is now astir. Change is 
in the air. The Chinese, who have 
long kept their faces to the past, are 
now looking forward. A new na- 
tional consciousness is developing 
among the better educated and is 
taking hold of the masses. The Chi- 
nese who in the past have confined 
their loyalty and interest chiefly to 
their families are now acquiring a 
larger loyalty—to their country. 


It is the purpose of the articles 
appearing in this special issue of THE 


AMERICAN OBSERVER to present a pic- 
ture of the old China, its life and 
culture, of the transforming changes 
which are under way, and of the 
goals and aspirations of the men and 
women who are building a new Chi- 
nese Republic. 


For those who wish to make an 
extensive study of China, her war ef- 
fort, her relations with other powers, 
her hopes for the future, these ar- 
ticles are but the starting point. 
There are many books and magazine 
articles which may be studied. A list 
of references on China and the Far 
East is to be found in the November 
16 issue of The Civic Leader. Each 
instructor using THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER in class received The Civic 
Leader, so the references may be 
made available to classes. 


For additional material, students 
may make use of the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. A wealth 
of magazine articles can be located in 
this way. For books on the Far East, 
the student may consult the local 
librarian or the library files. If the 
Book Review Digest is available at 
the school or public library, it may 
be used to find recent books on the 
subject. 
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EIGNER FROM BLACK STAR AND MEUNIER PHOTOS 
WATER is a dominating factor in the life of China. An abundance of it in the south makes pos- 
sible the ‘intensive cultivation of rice. China’s rivers, such as the Yangtze pictured here, are great 
arteries of commerce and irrigation. 


The Land of China 


HINA proper—that is, China with- 
out her great loosely held prov- 
inces such as Tibet and Mongolia—is 
a country about two-thirds as large as 
‘the United States. It is a land which 
offers striking contrasts, and a few 
points of similarity, to our own. 
China is spread across the central 
part of Asia as the United States 
stretches over the central part of 
North America, and China, like our 
own country, is a land of temperate 
climate bounded by cold regions on 
the north and warm ones on the south. 
On her eastern coast, China faces 
an ocean, but the west is lost amid 
towering mountains and endless dusty 
plains. The only large cities, the only 
industrial centers, are found in the 
east, toward which, also, the great 
rivers flow. Between west and east is 
a vast region of mountainous farm- 
lands, irrigated valleys, and brown 
plains—a region where the river, 
canal, rutted road, and footpath are 
a more common medium of communi- 
cation than the railroad and highway. 


Green China, Brown China 


China, like the United States, can 
be divided into fairly well-defined 
regions. The most clear-cut separa- 
tion is between north and south and 
the dividing line follows generally 
along the valley of the Yangtze. 
South of this ‘Mason and Dixon Line” 
is Green China; north is Brown 
China, 

The green of south China is the 
green of the rice fields—a green so 
bright and so vivid that we cannot 
compare it with the grass and the 
leaves of our own country. Rice is 
the great crop, the universally culti- 
vated crop in this region, for the rain- 
fall is plentiful and the air is moist 
and warm almost the year round. 

The most intensely cultivated areas 
of this region are in the southeast 
and along the Yangtze. The land 
rises into rugged mountains in the 
southwest, but even where there are 
mountains in south China, rice pad- 
dies are plastered onto the terraced 
hillsides, 
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From the air, south China—espe- 
cially the most thickly cultivated 
parts—looks like a giant green carpet 
made out of tiny patches painfully 
and intricately fitted together. The 
patches are minute because individ- 
ual holdings of land in China are 
small. They are bordered by well- 
worn dike paths, and they are sur- 
rounded by a maze of streams and 
canals. 

Rice is the great crop, the wealth 
and sustenance, of south China, but 
it is not the only crop. Tea leaves, 
carefully plucked from the tea shrub 
by nimble fingers, are another; silk, 
taken from the cocoon of the worm 
that clings to the mulberry tree, is 
still another. Fruits and vegetables 
are also grown in considerable quan- 
tities. 

North of the Yangtze, the green 
countryside dies away quite suddenly 
into brown, except for a momentary 
revival where the Yellow River 
plunges its treacherous way toward 
the sea. North China is a region of 
plains, both fertile and barren, and of 
bare mountains. 

North China, like the south, is a 
region where there is much rich soil, 
but the richness is less stable because 
of the infrequency and uncertainty 
of rain. Prolonged droughts may 
come to parch the soil and burn the 
crops before they are ready for har- 
vest. Or, nature is fickle enough to 
bring sudden outbursts of rain which 
produce the devastating floods we 
read about so often. 


Great Production 


But despite the unfriendliness of 
climate, North China is a region of 
great production. The area near the 
coast, the famous North China Plain, 
is one of the most densely populated 
and most intensively cultivated parts 
of the country. Wheat, barley, beans, 
kaoliang (a kind of sorghum), millet, 
cotton, soybeans, tobacco are among 
the great crops. 

As you go westward in North 
China, moving toward the deserts of 
central Asia, you come to the Loess 
Highlands, one of the strangest re- 
gions in the world. The land is cov- 
ered by a fine-blown dust laid down 
ages ago by strong mysterious winds. 
In spots the layer of caked dust is 300 
or more feet thick, and the peasants 
live in caves carved into its cliffs. The 
loess is fine and free of rock, almost 
like talcum powder; it is dry, and 
porous, and rich. It would yield more 
abundantly than it does if there were 
enough water to bring its fertility to 
bear. As it is, the dry agriculture 


practiced on the wind-laid loess pro- 
duces food crops such as wheat, mil- 
let, and kaoliang. 


Such is the contrast in China be- 
tween the brown north and the green 
south. There are other ways of look- 
ing at the country. One of these is in 
terms of its rivers, for rivers are the 
arteries of China which pour life 
blood into the body of its soil. They 
are also its greatest highways. 


Three great river systems roll down 
from the mountains and highlands 
of western China to empty into the 
sea. Through the brown loess land of 
the north, through the plains, pours 
the giant Hwang Ho, the Yellow 
River. It is a river which has no 
certain, well-defined bed, and which 
in many places stands higher than 
the surrounding countryside, held 
back by man-made dikes, feeble in 
comparison to its giant, latent 
strength. From time to time, the 
giant bursts its bonds, floods the 
plains, and wanders uncertainly to 
find a new course more to its liking. 
Small wonder that the Yellow River 
is known as “China’s Sorrow,” for 1t 
often causes flood and famine. 


The Yangtze 


The Yangtze, more than 3,000 miles 
long, navigable 600 miles from the 
coast for ocean-going vessels, and for 
1,500 for boats of shallower draft, 
is the great interior highway of 
China. In normal times, thousands 
of craft, large and small, ply back 
and forth carrying goods and people 
to their points of destination. Small 
boats push up into the swift and 
wildly beautiful gorges where the 
river begins to lose itself among the 
towering peaks of the Himalayas. 


The Yangtze, besides being a car- 
rier of commerce, makes fertile a 
long and broad valley—one of the 
most productive and most active re- 
gions in China. It is one of the great 








river systems, one of the dominating 
geographical influences of the world. 
It has molded the life of China. 


In the south, the West River flows 
through the green countryside, acting 
as an avenue of commerce and a 
source of abundant water for the rice 
fields. It is the largest of many rivers 
and streams in this part of China. 


Such are the geographic founda- 
tions of China. A word now about 
industries and resources other than 
agricultural. The largest cities and 
industrial regions are, as we have 
seen, in the east. By far the greatest 


manufacturing center—the “New 
York” of the Orient—is in Shanghai. 
Canton, Tientsin, Nanking, Amoy, 


and other cities shown on the map are 
important. They are crowded with 
life, with myriad tiny shops, large 
and small factories and plants. They 
are the heart of industrial China, now 
in the hands of Japan. 


China, however, is not an important 
industrial nation. The overwhelming 
majority of the population gets its 
living from the land. It is the land 
which is the soul and strength of the 
country. China’s industrial possibile 
ities are limited by the fact that the 
country does not have great and ex- 
tensive wealth of mineral resources. 
Coal is the only leading minerai 
which is produced in abundance. 
There are many good deposits of iron 
ore and copper, but they are nothing 
compared to those of the United 
States. There is no oil, or almost 
none. But China could develop many 
new industries by foreign trade—by 
exchanging her agricultural products 
for minerals which she lacks. 


China is also a land without great 
forests. There are trees, of course, 
but most of the good timberland 7% 
been cut over and wasted without 
thought of conservation. It is the 
lack of forests that has caused ero- 
sion and floods. 
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The People of China 


HEREVER you go in China, 

there are people. In every 
direction people crowd the land, 
wearing it, working it, with the shuf- 
fle of their feet and the labor of their 
hands. There is scarcely an inch of 
soil in China, outside of the most im- 
penetrable regions, which has not felt 
the touch and influence of human 
hands. 

The population of China is gener- 
ally estimated at 450,000,000—about 
one-fifth of the world’s total. Itisa 
population which fairly well covers 
the land, but which is more tightly 
packed in fertile regions than in the 
less productive. But even on the 
poorest ground the people are there, 
overflowing from the better sections 
which cannot hold all China’s mil- 
lions. 

We sometimes hear that there are 
still large regions in China which are 
sparsely populated and which, under 
proper development, could support 
additional millions of people. The 
impression given is not correct. It 
is true that there are regions which 
are less heavily populated than 
others, but these regions have fewer 
people because, and only because, the 
land will not support more. It is 
either too dry, or too cold, or too 
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barren, to provide for a crowded pop- 
ulation. There is no room to spare 
in China. 

You have to make a distinction be- 
tween the people of China, just as 
you do between the sections of the 
country. The farmers of north and 
south have as little in common, and 
have as hard a time understanding 
each other as the French and the 
Italians do. China has a common 
written language, which helps to 
unify the country, but the people 
themselves speak many different dia- 
lects. 


Northerner and Southerner 


The northerner is taller than the 
southerner and his shoulders are 
broader. He has been influenced by 
centuries of invasion from the Mon- 
golian highlands; he is slow to speech 
and anger and is more inclined to 
accept supervision and dictation. The 
southerner, by contrast, is smaller, 
more active, more quick-tempered. 
Sheltered by mountains in the west, 
and by junglelands in the south, he 
has’developed independence of spirit 
and is more inclined to burst into 
violence against traditions. It is sig- 
nificant, and an indication of how 
environment influences man, that 
China’s movements of revolution and 
reform have originated in the south. 


In north as in south the great 
masses of people are farmers. In 
book and song the Chinese farmer, 
the hard-working, poor-living, ever- 
suffering peasant of the soil, has been 
often and brilliantly depicted. 

Florence Ayscough in Firecracker 


Old Woman 


Land gives us an idea of the dignity 
of the farmer and of his incessant 
attention to his tasks: “In China, 
men-who-work-with-their-hands-at- 
dawn, as the farmers are called, 
are regarded as being of the utmost 
importance, ranking next only to 
scholars in the social scale; and no- 
where can their well-tried methods 
be better studied than on either shore 
of the Great River. Beyond the red 
banks stretch fertile fields, where 
blue-coated men and women tend 
their crops literally ‘throughout the 
period of the sun’s light.’ At dawn 
the first objects to be clearly dis- 
tinguished are human figures in the 
fields, weeding, weeding, weeding; 
and when yellow dusk turns to dark- 
ness, those same figures melt away, 
still weeding, weeding, weeding.” 

Pearl Buck brings out, better than 
anyone else, the deep attachment of 
the Chinese farmer for his soil. In 
The Good Earth, we read: 

“Spring passed and summer passed 
into harvest and in the hot autumn 
sun before winter comes Wang Lung 
sat where his father had sat against 
the wall. And he thought no more 
about anything now except his food 
and his drink and his land. But of 
his land he thought no more what 

harvest it would bring or 
what seed would be 
planted or of anything ex- 
cept the land itself, and he 
stooped sometimes and 
gathered some of the earth 
up in his hand, and he sat 
thus and held it in his 
hand, and it seemed full 
of life between his fingers. 
And he was content, hold- 
ing it thus... .” 


Hard Work 
An old folk song of 
China shows how the en- 
tire family works long 
hours at manifold tasks: 


From dawn till dark they go out to 
weed the fields; 

By night they spin thread. 

Boys and girls of the country village, 

Each know the household needs; 

Tiny children who are not able 

To drive a plow or throw a loom, 

Can yet learn to sow melon seed 

In the dark shade of the mulberry 
tree, 


Hard work is the lot of the millions 
of Chinese people. Whether they 
labor on the farms, act as carriers of 
commerce, or work in the cities, the 
same condition faces them. China is 
a country which is run by hand, foot, 
and back. Man is the worker, the 
draft animal, and the machine. China 
is too poor a country to afford much 
machinery, and food is too precious to 
support many animals. Human labor 
is the source of most energy. 


Everywhere you go in China the 
poverty of the people strikes you— 
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China has many hardened and well-trained soldiers, but they lack equipment 


the poverty and the ignorance. Only 
a few out of the millions of Chinese 
—even in normal times—enjoy what 
might be called a good life; only a 
few can read and write. The masses 
are ground down by the overwhelm- 
ing poverty of the country. 

It is the poverty of too many people. 
The soil of China is rich but it cannot 
support such a large population in 
comfort. Much can be accomplished, 
it is true, to relieve the situation, and 
before the Japanese attack the gov- 
ernment under Chiang Kai-shek was 
making heartening progress. Indus- 
trialization was on the increase, roads 
were being built, electricity was be- 
coming more widely available. It 
was only a start, however, toward 
the solution of a truly vast problem. 


The effects of modernization are to 
be seen mostly in the large cities and 
towns. Here China has felt the im- 
pact of the western world most 
sharply and has been influenced by 
it in architecture, in social customs, 
and in dress. Good schools and uni- 
versities, rare in country districts, 
have brought education and enlight- 
enment to increasing numbers. This 
progress, of course, has been inter- 
rupted by the Japanese invaders who 
have seized the best parts of China. 


Effect of Soil 


In the rural regions of China, the 
people shape their lives according to 
the character of the soil. In the 
north, houses are built of soft clay 
brick or of pounded earth. Roofs are 
often of mud, laid on kaoliang stalks 
which, in turn, rest on wooden beams. 
Wood is too valuable to be used for 
any except the most necessary pur- 
poses. What little furniture there is 
must usually be made of brick or 
mud. 


Living is bare in this part of China, 
but it is not unhappy for the Chinese 
is by nature happy in temperament. 
During the winter, there is not much 
work to be done, and two scant meals 
are enough to keep the body alive. 
During the harvests, when 
work is plentiful, three 
good meals may be eaten. 
The diet is unvarying— 
boiled millet or kaoliang, 
with a few vegetables, 
steamed bread or noodles, 
and a sort of bean por- 
ridge. Meat and rice are 
rare treats reserved for 
weddings and other festive 
occasions. 

In south China, life also 
reflects the quality and na- 
ture of the soil. Here the 
bamboo tree—really a 


grass and not a tree—is available for 
many uses. Houses are made of split 
bamboo and roofs are thatched with 
rice stalks or any other material 
which is at hand. Rice is the prin- 
cipal food; sweet potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruits are also eaten. 


Between north and _ south, and 
within each of the regions, the peo- 
ple of China have tended to remain 
divided because of lack of good 
transportation facilities. It is exceed- 
ingly hard to get about in China. So 
much physical labor and discomfort 
is involved that people stay where 
they are. Many never venture far- 
ther than the surroundings of their 
own village. 


When they do travel, they go on 
foot or by boat, or, if they are fortu- 
nately situated, by muleback, two- 
wheeled cart, or sedan chair. Rail- 
roads and highways are few and far 
between, particularly in the interior. 
It takes so long to get from one place 
to another that travel is measured by 
time rather than distance. The man 
who has traveled, who has returned 
to his village after having seen some- 
thing of the outside world, is looked 
upon as having special distinction. 


The village is the principal unit of 
life in China, and the family is the 
unit of the village. Small villages are 
sprinkled in innumerable quantity 
over the land, and even where houses 
are in the country, several of them 
are usually clustered together. Fam- 
ilies are large and closely knit in 
China. Ancestors are venerated, old 
people are respected and obeyed, sons 
are more prized than daughters. 
Some of these old traditions are dying 
with the infiltration of new ideas. 
But the general pattern still holds 
firm. 


The war has naturally greatly up- 
set family life in China, in the village 
as in the city. Sons have gone forth 
to fight the invader, daughters have 
taken up work which formerly they 
would not have been asked to do. 
The young, especially, are stirring 
with ideas of a new life; they dream 
of a new China which after the war 
will make progress that was im- 
possible for the old. 

Village life is also changing. In 
hundreds of formerly isolated coun- 
try villages in the southwestern hills, 
small industries organized by China’s 
now famous industrial cooperatives 
are busily engaged in making all sorts 
of articles for China at war. Blan- 
kets, shoes, small arms, clothing are 
made widely and in quantity. The 
war is thus changing China as it is 
changing every country. it has 
touched. 
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China "°s Long Mistory 


HE Chinese are a tremendously 
durable people,” says John Gun- 
ther in his Inside Asia. They have 
had a continuous existence as a na- 
tion for well over 4,000 years. They 
nad a well-developed civilization 
when the ancient Greeks were young. 
The great Chinese philosopher Con- 
fucius was born centuries before 
Alexander the Great or Julius Caesar. 
“We do not know the origins of the 
Chinese. They have always been 
there. They seem older than the 
rocks.” 
While it is true that Chinese his- 
tory extends back two or three thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, 





Confucius 


the story of the earlier years is vague 
and undependable. We cannot be 
very certain of what was happening 
in China earlier than about 1,000 B.C. 
We have a fair record of Chinese 
history during the thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. During 
this time feudalism prevailed. There 
was no strong central government. 
There were many principalities con- 
sisting of a few villages, walled in 
as a protection against invaders. At 
one time, there were 1,700 of these 
principalities. But gradually they 
joined together, and finally they were 
organized into a unified empire. 


For the greater part of China’s 
recorded history, the land was ruled 
by emperors. Some of the ruling 
houses, or dynasties, held sway for 
several centuries. The last of these 
dynasties, the Manchu, was estab- 
lished in 1644. The Manchus, living 
in what is now Manchukuo, invaded 
China and put their leader on the 
imperial throne. It was a Manchu 
ruler who was forced from power by 
the revolution of 1911. 


The Family Unit 


The emperors were not always 
strong, however. At times through- 
out Chinese history, the central gov- 
ernment has almost disappeared. But 
even during these periods of weak- 
hess or disorder, life in the cities and 
Villages has gone on much as usual. 
The Chinese have been well organized 
to govern themselves in their local 
Communities. Families stick closely 
together. Sons and grandsons, with 
their families, live in the parental 
home, or in clusters of huts. These 
telated groups or clans look after 
their members, care for the sick, 
share their food, punish misconduct. 


In the cities and towns, people are 
united by occupation. Workers have 


unions. Merchants have their organ- 
izations. So do all sorts of groups. 
These unions or guilds look after the 
people who belong to them; see that 
all have food and care, and that crime 
is punished. 

So the people of the cities, towns, 
and villages go on governing them- 
selves and continue to conduct busi- 
ness and carry on the community life 
whether there is a strong ceniral 
government or not. That is one rea- 
son why China has kept going as a 
nation throughout uncounted cen- 
turies, while other nations have been 
rising and falling elsewhere in the 
world. Another explanation of the 
permanence of China is found in the 
fact that the country is so large that 
it has eventually absorbed its many 
and powerful invaders instead of be- 
ing destroyed by them. 

The Chinese, early in their history, 
developed a civilization which was 
the marvel of the world. It was in 
full flower during the Middle Ages. 
Marco Polo, the famed Venetian trav- 
eler, who was in China during the 
thirteenth century, was amazed at the 
development of Chinese cities. He 
wrote excitedly of Hangchow, of the 
12,000 arched bridges in the city of 
the 10 principal squares, the sides of 
each half a mile in length, lined with 
innumerable shops, each square vis- 
ited on market days by 40,000 to 
50,000 persons. He wrote of streets 
paved with bricks, of luxurious car- 
riages, of an extensive river com- 
merce. 

All was not magnificence in China, 
to be sure. The masses of the people 
lived in mud huts, sometimes several 
families to a room. They tilled their 
small fields with exhausting care, or 
worked as city laborers, carrying 
heavy burdens on their backs. They 
lived in constant danger of starvation 
or floods. Millions of children died in 
infancy. But the life of the poor was 
probably not harder in China than in 
the Europe of the Middle Ages or the 
early modern period. 


Inventions of China 


The Chinese are responsible for a 
number of important inventions. The 
magnetic needle was used in navi- 
gation by the Chinese in the eleventh 
century A.D. They made gunpowder 
and were the first to use it in war. 
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The walls of Peiping reflect the ancient architecture of China 


They made paper from pulp and rags. 
They learned to print by wooden 
blocks, and later invented movable 
type. They had printed a book from 
movable type years before Guten- 
berg was printing from movable type 
in Germany. They used paper money 
and made considerable progress in 
medicine. In painting on silk, they 
have never been excelled. 


Industrial Backwardness 


Chinese industry matched or sur- 
passed that of Europe from the earli- 
est days of recorded history to the 
period of the Industrial Revolution. 
For thousands of years, China was a 
world leader in culture and civiliza- 
tion. It is only during the last 200 
years that she has fallen behind the 
western nations, and that is but a 
moment of time when _ balanced 
against the centuries of the past. 

During the last two centuries the 
western nations have put mechanical 
inventions to wide use and have revo- 
lutionized the industrial and social 
life. They have made food more 
plentiful, have made life more com- 
fortable and secure, even for the 
masses. At the same time, they have 
built implements of destruction which 
may soon destroy their civilization 
and leave them on a lower plane than 
that of China. 

The Chinese did not participate in 
this Industrial Revolution. Hence, 
their so-called ‘‘backwardness.” But 
why have they turned their backs 
(until very recently) upon change 


Some Ancient Gems of Chinese Wisdom 


It is easy to convince a wise man, but to reason with a 


fool is a difficult undertaking. 


Modesty is attended with profit; arrogance brings on 


ett ieatina less 


Let every man sweep the snow from before his own doors, 


and not trouble himself about the frost on his neighbor’s tiles. 


Learning without thinking is labor lost; thinking with- 


out learning is perilous. 


He who overcomes others is strong; he who overcomes 


himself is mightier still. 


A gem is not polished without rubbing nor a man per- 
fected without trials, 


Rewards and punishments are the lowest form of edu- 


cation. 


The loftiest towers rise from the ground. 


The best cure for drunkenness is, whilst sober, to observe 


a drunken man. 





and progress? The answer is prob- 
ably to be found in their philosophy. 
Their faces are turned to the past. 
They worship their ancestors, con- 
sider it a sin to depart from the 
trodden paths. This attitude toward 
the past has been greatly strength- 
ened by the teachings of Confucius, 
who lived and taught in the sixth 
century B. C., which was approxi- 
mately a century before the time of 
Socrates. Confucius taught the Chi- 
nese to be patient, long-suffering, 
respectful of the past, unambitious 
for material gains. 

The Chinese long doubted whether 
these qualities worked to their dis- 
advantage. Even now many of them 
think that the restlessness and ambi- 
tion, love of change and love of power 
which characterize the people of the 
West and their imitators, the Jap- 
anese, lead to unhappiness, war, and 
destruction. 


Young China 

But the younger generations of 
Chinese are impressed by the com- 
forts which the progressive industrial 
life of the West brings. They also are 
impressed by the fact that the in- 
dustrial nations have greater power in 
war. 

As a matter of fact, foreign coun- 
tries began to demonstrate their su- 
perior power to China about a hun- 
dred years ago. At that time, China 
was trying to break up the opium 
trade. The English, whose traders 
were making money at the trade, 
went to war to maintain it. They de- 
feated the Chinese, and won from 
them again at about the time of the 
American Civil War. 

As a result of this defeat, the Chi- 
nese were forced to turn several of 
their ports over to foreign powers. 
Foreign commerce was then ex- 
tended, even into the heart of China. 
The foreign powers later seized sec- 
tions of China—the Russians took the 
territory north of the Amur River, 
the French took Indo-China, and the 
other nations joined the process of 
partition. The foreign nations set up 
their own courts in China and decided 
many of the rules under which she 
could trade. 

In protest, a number of Chinese 
took up arms in 1900 in an uprising 
known as the Boxer Rebellion—a 
movement directed against foreign- 
ers. This gave the European nations 
and the Japanese an excuse further 
to partition China. The Chinese lost 
many of the powers of an independent 


‘nation. Such was the situation when 


revolution unseated the Manchu dy- 
nasty in 1911. Since that time, the 


transformation of the Old China has 
been rapid. 
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The Aspirations of the New China 


HE dream of a New China—the 
dream which will become real after 
this war is won—dates back to 1911 


and the years before. A great leader 
arose among the Chinese people, a 
leader who saw how the people of 
China were suffering under the mis- 
rule of the Manchu emperors, and 
who resolved to lead a revolution 
which would give China a free gov- 
ernment of the people. His name 
was Sun Yat-sen. Today he is known 
as the “Father of Modern China.”’ 


The revolution, however, did not 
free the government of China and set 
the nation on the path to progress at 
once. It is impossible to shake a 
nation loose from a centuries-old past 
all at one stroke. The revolution 
disposed of the Manchu emperors, 
but China still had a long, hard road 
to travel on the way to national im- 
provement. 

The new Republic—although it 
kept its name—slipped away into 
dictatorship for some years, and this 


foreigners who sought to profit at 
China’s expense. He did nothing 
when the Japanese seized the great 


northern province of Manchuria in 
1931. 

Chiang declared that China must 
have strength before she could re- 
sist, and that he was trying to build 
up her strength. He fought bitterly 
against the Chinese Communists who 
charged that he was not following in 
the footsteps of Sun Yat-sen, who 
felt that China must take radical 





Sun Yat-sen, and the men who 
worked with him to bring on the 
revolution, traveled and studied 
abroad and came to know what the 
rest of the world was like. They saw 
how far China had fallen behind 
other nations, how she had grown 
weak under the selfish Manchu em- 
perors who thought first of their own 
wealth and their own comfort. Sun 
Yat-sen was particularly impressed 
by Japan, where he spent much time, 
and by the way that small nation 
had quickly risen to power. (Japan 
defeated China first and then Russia 
within a period of a few years.) 


Sun Yat-sen’s Program 


China must begin to go forward, 
Sun Yat-sen thought. She must have 
a system of modern railroads and 
highways to replace the ancient dirt 
roads and trails with their slow- 
moving carts and caravans. Canals 
and rivers would have to be im- 
proved, telephone and telegraph lines 
laid down, harbors developed, in- 
dustries established, forests replanted 
—and many other things would have 
to be done in order to give the people 
of China a chance to catch up and 
live better lives. 


Sun Yat-sen set forth his principles 
for a revolution in China. Just as 
Thomas Jefferson penned our Decla- 
ration of Independence, so Sun Yat- 
sen proclaimed a charter of freedom 
for China. His leadership came at the 
right moment, for the evils and 


wrongs which had piled up under the 
Manchu dynasty were bringing it 
crumbling to the grcund. 





The spirit of New China is best seen in its youth 


was followed by a period of many 
civil conflicts and internal divisions. 
North and south, so different from 
each other, could not cooperate and 
China at times was under rival gov- 
ernments. 


Unifying China 

There was also difficulty in the fact 
that the provinces of China were 
dominated by war lords—by strong 
men who established themselves over 
particular regions. These war lords 
exacted tribute from the people and 
obeyed the larger government only if 
they were forced to. 

China did not begin to become uni- 
fied until late in the 1920’s, after the 
death of Sun Yat-sen. When he passed 
from the scene in 1925, another leader 
came to the fore, a follower of his. 
This new leader’s name was Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


Chiang Kai-shek was a soldier 
rather than a thinker. He tackled 
the problem of unifying China in a 
realistic way and in 1927 succeeded 
in gaining control of the government. 
He battled with the war lords. He 
fought all those who opposed him, 
and soon became recognized as the 
strong man of China. 

Chiang worked away at the task of 
unifying China, of establishing in- 
dustries, of building a more modern 
nation. There was disappointment 
and dissatisfaction with his leader- 
ship, however, because many felt that 
he did not truly have the best in- 
terests of China at heart. He was 
regarded, for example, as being too 
willing to come to terms with 


BLACK STAR 


steps to improve the living conditions 
of the masses of poverty-stricken 
people. 

All along, however, some progress 
was being made in the way of im- 
proving and strengthening China, and 
then in 1937 an amazing thing hap- 
pened. Chiang Kai-shek was held 
captive by one of his lieutenants 
whom he had sent to fight the Com- 
munists but who, instead, became 
convinced that there was much good 
in what the Communists wanted for 
China. This strange kidnapping of a 
national leader brought Chiang and 
the Communists together. They made 
peace and, for the first time, China 
really became united. 

The Japanese, who had been mov- 
ing into more and more Chinese terri- 
tory, saw what was happening and 
decided to strike. The cruel war to 
conquer China—the war which is still 
in progress—began in July 1937. 

During the early months of the 
war, the Japanese met with the usual 
success of an invader who attacks 
with crushing strength. They took 
the cities along the coast, the in- 
dustries, the best farmlands of China. 
But this time they found Chiang Kai- 
shek in no mood to come to terms. 
He had decided that the time had 
come for China to fight. 

China fought with everything she 
had, and without help. When the 
Japanese invaded the lowlands, the 
Chinese armies moved into the hills 
and mountains of southwest China, 
establishing their capital at Chung- 
king. Machines for new war in- 
dustries, equipment for hospitals and 


schools, they dragged by their hands, 
No nation has ever resisted 
heroically. 

That resistance has awakened the 
spirit of China—the spirit which lay 
sleeping for so long while the rest of 
the world marched on. In the bomb. 
scarred buildings of Chungking, Chi- 
na’s government, stronger and better 
supported than ever, is leading the 
battle to make the dream of Sun 
Yat-sen come true. 

Even with victory, however, it may 
take generations for the Chinese to 
make nationwide progress in lifting 
the standards of the people. The 
masses must first be educated. To- 
day, at least 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation is illiterate. There can be no 
democracy under such circumstances, 


more 


The present national government igs 
completely under the control of the 
Nationalist party, which represents 
only a tiny fraction of the people but 
which has a large following among 
the educated Chinese. The leaders of 
this party promise an extension of 
democratic privileges just as soon as 
the people are able to accept them. 


When Peace Returns 


The return of peace will bring 
forth a number of important develop- 
ments to China. In the first place, 
the gravest foreign threat to her se- 
curity—Japanese aggression—will be 
eliminated. It may then be expected 
that the United Nations will see to 
it that much of the foreign inter- 
ference with China’s trade will also 
be removed. 


Another prospect is that the Na- 
tionalist government in China—sym- 
bolizing unity—will be stronger than 
ever, for the war has brought it in 
close touch with the people, and they 
realize that if it had not been for a 
united national army, the Japanese 
would have quickly overrun the 
country. Moreover, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek has done a splendid job in 
developing a spirit of national con- 
sciousness in her people. She has 
gone out among them, bolstered their 
morale, studied their needs and used 
her influence in the government to 
help relieve their suffering during 
the war crisis. No other Chinese 
leader has been so effective in unit- 
ing the people behind the govern- 
ment as has China’s First Lady. 


Finally, it is expected that the 
social and economic reform program 
in China will go ahead much more 
rapidly, since the war has already 
forced radical forms of cooperation 
among the people in Free China and 
since the Communists will undoubt- 
edly have considerable influence. 


Ancient customs, such as that of 
parents’ deciding whorn their sons 
and daughters shall marry, are ex- 
pected to give way. The practice of 
binding young girls’ feet has already 
been largely eliminated, and women 
are making great strides toward 
equality with men. In the past, young 
Chinese women were not permitted 
to attend colleges and there were 
numerous restrictions preventing 
them from entering the professions 
and engaging in other occupations. 
During the war, however, they ar 
not only permitted to enter nearly all 
the fields of work formerly reserved 
for men but are urged to do so if 
order to replace brothers and hus- 
bands who have gone off to wal 
This newly won freedom of women 
is certain to hold over after the fight 
ing ceases. 
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THREE SISTERS. The famous Soong family wields great influence in China. 


WIDE WORLD 


Three sisters shown 


here with Chiang Kai-shek are (left to right) Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, Mme. H. H. Kung, and 


Mthe. Sun Yat-sen. 


New China’s Leaders 


NY country which is so lacking 
A in communications and trans- 
portation as China, and whose people 
are mostly illiterate, must depend 
upon a few leaders to guide the 
political life. It was indeed China’s 
lack of leadership in the past which 
was largely responsible for her dis- 
unity and weakness. It was her lack 
of strong leadership which made her 
an easy prey for other nations, which 
threatened her with dismemberment. 

When the history of modern China 
is written, it will be largely in terms 
of those leaders who have had the 
vision to struggle against overwhelm- 
ing odds to make China endure and 
become a united nation. Foremost 
among these leaders is, of course, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who, 
more than anyone else, has become 
the symbol of United China. One 
cannot imagine the heroic resistance 
to Japanese aggression which China 
has kept up for more than five years 
without the guiding hand of Chiang. 


Symbol of United China 


Chiang Kai-shek is today the sym- 
bol of United China and the rallying 
force of the Chinese people. As presi- 
dent and premier of the Chinese Re- 
public and commander of its armed 
forces, he is the dominating political 
and military force in the country. 

Much of Chiang’s military training 
was obtained in Tokyo, where he 
went as a young man of 21. There 
he became a disciple of Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic. 
Chiang returned to China to partici- 
pate in the 1911 revolution which 
led to the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty and the establishment of the 
republic. In 1923, Dr. Sun sent him 
to Moscow to study Russian political 
and military methods. Following the 
death of Dr. Sun in 1925, Chiang 
became the political leader of China. 


. For more than 10 years, Chiang 
devoted his energies to unifying the 
Chinese. In 1928, he became presi- 
dent of the Republic, but his control 
was more nominal than real for the 
country was divided into many fac- 
tions with little central control. In 
fact, when the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria in 1931, China was still 
so torn by dissension that effective 
resistance was impossible. Chiang 
Was obliged to conclude a peace with 
the invaders. However, he realized 
that a final showdown was inevitable 
and made the necessary preparations. 
He came to terms with various groups 
Within China, particularly the com- 
munists, against whom he had waged 


almost constant warfare. He mod- 


ernized the Chinese army. What was 
left to be done by way of uniting 
the country was accomplished by the 
Japanese when they resumed the 
war in 1937. 

Scarcely less well known and prob- 
ably even more beloved throughout 
China and the world is Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, one of the truly 
distinguished women of modern 
times. Much of Chiang’s success in 
realizing his dreams for China is due 
to the encouragement and untiring 
efforts of his capable wife. Madame 
Chiang is the Generalissimo’s adviser, 
counselor, and, most important of all, 
the interpreter of China’s aspirations 
to the western world. 


Madame Chiang was born Mei-ling 
Soong, of the famous Soong family. 
Like her two sisters, one of whom 
married Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and her 
brother, T. V. Soong, long regarded 
as China’s greatest financier and a 
leading statesman, Mei-ling was edu- 
cated in America. She is a graduate 
of Wellesley College. It was largely 
through her efforts that Chiang Kai- 
shek was converted to Christianity. 


But Madame Chiang is more than 
a distinguished “first lady.” She is 
a leader in her own right. She has 
been a constant source of inspiration 
and courage to the Chinese people, 
even in their darkest hours. She has 
worked untiringly to make China 
free and independent. She is largely 
responsible for the New Life Move- 
ment, the purpose of which is to help 
the masses of China through self- 
help and education. 

If Mei-ling is the best known mem- 
ber of the Soong family, she is by no 


means the only one to attain dis- 
tinction. In fact, much of the history 
of modern China must be written in 
terms of the Soong family, for it is a 
family unique among the families of 
the world. T. V. Soong, Madame 
Chiang’s brother, was educated at 
Harvard and Columbia, was for nine 
years finance minister, and is today 
China’s foreign minister. He ranks 
high among the leaders of the United 
Nations. Only recently he launched 
a campaign to make the United Na- 
tions an effective organization for 
cooperation after the war is over. 


Madame Chiang’s two sisters wield 
considerable political influence in 
China, but their power is exerted 
from behind the scenes. Madame Sun 
Yat-sen is revered as the widow of 
the founder of the Chinese Republic. 
Since Dr. Sun’s death, she has de- 
voted her life to the cause of her 
people. She has not always seen eye 
to eye with Generalissimo Chiang, 
however, and has not hesitated to 
protest against policies and actions 
of his which she did not like. 


Madame H. H. Kung, third of the 
Soong sisters, is wife of China’s fi- 
nance minister. She is able and in- 
telligent and has played a large role 
in helping China over the difficult 
road of the last few years. 


Other Leaders 


Although the Chiang-Soongs are 
the most important leaders in China 
today, they are by no means the only 
ones who are devoting themselves to 
the service of their country. Among 
the outstanding leaders is Chu-teh, 
formerly head of China’s Red Army, 
which is now a part of the national 
army of Generalissimo Chiang. 

Chu-teh is a modest, quiet-spoken 
man, with 25 years of military cam- 
paigning behind him. He is regarded 
in China as a military genius and as 
a hero among millions of Chinese. 


Mao Tse-tung is another of the 
Chinese leaders. He is the philoso- 
pher who has devoted long hours to 
the study of China’s political and 
economic problems. He is fully aware 
of the difficult road which lies ahead 
before China can become free, happy, 
and prosperous. But he has a vision 
for the China of the future and he 
described that vision as follows to a 
correspondent of the New York 
Times: 

“Every man has food to eat and 
clothes to wear. Every man under- 
stands the rights and duties of citi- 
zenship and has a fair chance of 
education and amusement. The mar- 
riage customs are to be reformed, 
roads built, industry developed, a 
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The tomb of Sun Yat-sen at Nanking 


six-hour day established. There is 
no foreign aggression. No man op- 
presses another. There is equality 
and freedom.” 











Quiz on China 


_| 














1. What are some of the important 
contributions which the Chinese have 
made to the world? 


2. How has the attitude of the Chinese 
people retarded their modern progress? 


3. In what ways have foreign coun- 
tries extended their power over China 
other than by actual aggression? 


4. Name the dynasty which was over- 
thrown in 1911. How long.had it ruled? 

5. What were some of the leading 
goals of Sun Yat-sen and other found- 
ers of the Chinese Republic? 

6. To what extent were these aims 
being accomplished before Japan at- 
tacked China in 1937? 

7. What are some of the developments 
which may be expected to occur in 
China after Japan is defeated? 

8. Describe the difference in geog- 
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Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese scholar and until recently 
ambassador to the United States, and T. V. 
Soong, Chinese Foreign Minister, 


raphy between the north and south of 
China. 

9. How do the people of these two 
sections differ? 

10. What are several of the big river 
systems of the country? In what di- 
rections do they flow? What is their 
importance and what effects have they 
had on the people’s lives? 

11. How do most of the Chinese make 
their living? 

12. How great is China’s mineral 
wealth? 

13. What is the estimated population 
of China? About what proportion of 
the population is illiterate? 

14. How many provinces are there in 
China proper? 

15. Identify five of the important 
leaders in China today. 

16. What role has the Soong family 
played in the development of the New 
China? 





Pronunciations 


Anhwei—ahn'hway’ 
Chahar—chah’hahr’ 
Chekiang—ju’jyahng’ 
Chiang Kai-shek—jee’ong’ ki’ shek’-—i as 
in ice 
Chinghai—ching’hi’—i as in ice 
Chungking—choong’king’ 
Chu-teh—choo’teh’ 
Fukien—foo'kyn’ 
Honan—hoe'’nahn’ 
Hopei—hoe’pay’ 
Hunan—hoo’nahn’ 
Kiangsi—jyahng’see’ 
Kwantung—gwahng’doong’ 
Manchukuo—mahn-choo'kwoe 
Mao Tse-tung—mow’ tsch’toong’ 
Mei-ling Soong—may’ling’ soong’ 
Ningsia—ning’shyah’ 
Peiping—bay’ping’ 
Sian—see’ahn’ 
Szechwan—su'chwahn’ 
Suiyuan—soi'ywahn’ 
Sun Yat-sen—soon’ yaht’ sen’ 
Yangtze—yahng’tseh’ 
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The Story of the Week 


American Offensive 


As these lines are written, the 
world-electrifying American invasion 
of Northwest Africa appears to be 
meeting with outstanding success. 
Within a relatively few hours, the 
northern port of Algiers was under 
the control of our forces, and such 
important coastal cities as Casablanca 
and Oran were being surrounded and 
attacked. 

Although the outcome and details 
of the present campaign are still un- 
certain, the over-all strategy of the 
dramatic move is clear enough. The 
American expeditionary force, which 
is reported to consist of as many as 
150,000 troops and which is con- 
stantly being reinforced, has for its 
goal the complete domination of the 
northern coast of Africa from French 
Morocco to Libya. By seizing this 
territory, it expects to prevent Rom- 
mel’s armies from retreating into 
French Africa, and it also plans to 
attack the Libyan forces from the 
west at the same time that the British 
are pushing them back from the east. 

If this plan succeeds, it is difficult 
to see how Rommel’s armies can be 
reinforced fast enough to fight a war 
on two fronts. Moreover, as we 
pointed out in an article on Africa 
last week, there are large numbers 
of Fighting French and American 
troops in French Equatorial Africa, 
to the south of the Axis armies in 
Libya. If they come up from the 
rear, General Rommel will be at- 
tacked from three sides. 

The success of this campaign will 
depend largely upon the strength of 
the Vichy French forces in Northwest 
Africa and the extent to which it is 
used against us. There have been 
fair-sized revolts among these forces, 
with many of the Vichy troops com- 
ing over to our side. But the French 
navy, most of which is based at 
Dakar in Africa, and Toulon in south- 
ern France, may put up considerable 
opposition, and so may the 200,000 
land troops around Dakar. There is 
also doubt as to what Spanish Moroc- 
co’s position will be, for the Nazis 
have greatly strengthened the fight- 
ing forces in that small land, enabling 
them to cause much trouble if they 
oppose us. 

Despite these imponderables, and 
also the fact that Hitler is making a 
desperate effort to send great re- 
inforcements of men and _ supplies 
across the Mediterranean, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the chances of 
Allied success are favorable. We 
pointed out last week the significance 
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of a complete defeat of the Axis 
armies in North Africa. It would 
mean much shorter supply routes 
from England and the United States 
to African, Middle Eastern, and Rus- 
sian fronts, thereby freeing many 
ships for use elsewhere. It would cut 
off Hitler’s source of supply of valu- 
able tropical products in French West 
Africa. It would open up all of 
southern Europe as a possible route 
of invasion. Important war-producing 
areas in Italy and the Balkans and 
southern Germany could be more 
easily and consistently bombed. The 
fear that Hitler might seize Dakar 
and use it as a base from which to 
play havoc with South Atlantic ship- 
ping, and also from which to bomb 
and invade Latin America, would be 
eliminated. 

What effect the American offensive 
will have upon future relations with 
the Vichy government is still un- 
determined. President Roosevelt, in 
a letter to Marshal Pétain, explained 
the American objectives, but his 
letter was answered by a break of 
diplomatic relations. It is possible 
that the Vichy government will now 
go all the way by declaring war upon 
us. It may, on the other hand, be 
content to play a passive role and 
remain on the side lines except for 
those regions in Africa where actual 
hostilities are taking place. 

It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of the Amer- 
ican offensive in Africa. The stakes 
are high. If the Axis is driven com- 
pletely out of Africa, it may mark 
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WASHINGTON POST 
AMERICANS LAND. The solid black arrows show where American forces established bridgeheads 
during the first days of the invasion of North Africa. The dotted arrows point to possible jumping- 
off places for an invasion of Europe, and for a pincers-movement against Axis forces in Libya. 
= (1) was bombed heavily. The French fleet sailed from Toulon (2) to engage United Nations 
orces. 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR made a flying trip from Australia to New Guinea to inspect new United 


We have recently made important advances on this large island. 


the turning point of the war. Hitler 
knows this and there is no telling 
what he may do if he sees inevitable 
defeat for Germany. He has again 
threatened the use of a “secret 
weapon” in “due time.” 


Other Fronts 


Last week all Russia celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, as chill winds and 
early snows swept across the eastern 
front. Meanwhile the spotlight of 
war shifted from the ruins of Stalin- 
grad, where the city’s defenders con- 
tinued to hold their own in bloody 
street fighting, to the foothills of the 
Caucasus Mountains. Here the Nazis 
have been driving hard for several 
weeks to secure the few passes across 
the Caucasus chain. 


Especially have they devoted their 
efforts to the famous Georgian Mili- 
tary Highway, a narrow, 130-mile 
road which affords the only means 
by which vehicles and large forces of 
men might bypass these wild and 
rugged peaks—highest in all Europe. 
After some days of steady progress, 
however, the Germans seem finally 
to have been stalled at the very 
mouth of the Georgian road. 

As the Battle of the Solomons 
entered its fourth month, there was 
little cause for optimism. In New 
Guinea the Japanese were still re- 
treating, and on Guadalcanal the 
Yanks fought bitterly and success- 
fully to retain control of, Henderson 
Field, only airfield of any importance 
in the Solomons. But an ominous 
silence veiled all naval activity— 
except for sporadic forays. 


Republican Gains 


While it had been expected that 
the Republicans would register con- 
siderable gains in the recent con- 
gressional and gubernatorial elec- 
tions, the extent of their victory took 
nearly everyone by surprise. In the 
House of Representatives, the Demo- 
crats lost a total of 34 seats. The 
new House will be made up of 223 
Democrats, 209 Republicans, two 
Progressives, one American Laborite, 
and one Farmer Laborite. In the 
Senate, only one-third of the mem- 
bers of which came up for election, 
the Democrats lost eight seats. In 
the states, the Republicans won a 
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number of governorships, the mogt 
important of which were New York 
and California. The Republicans now 
have 24 governorships as against 23 
for the Democrats and one Progres. 
sive. 


Various explanations have bee, 
given for the heavy Republican gaing, 
To some observers, the voting repre. 
sented a protest against certain goy. 
ernmental policies—a protest on the 
part of farmers against price control, 
on the part of certain groups against 
rationing, and on the part of busi- 
nessmen against governmental con. 
trols. If such an interpretation of 
the election returns is correct, the 
war effort may be seriously impeded 
because a more cautious policy wil} 
be followed in the future. 


Many refuse to accept this ex. 
planation of the protest vote. They 
contend that the protest was against 
inefficiency, delays, and blundering 
on the part of the Roosevelt admin. 
istration. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine the true causes of the 
Republican victory. In fact, there is 
no single explanation for election 
outcomes. In many cases, the election 
hinged primarily upon local issues 
and different personalities. 


An Alarmed Neutral 


The recent celebration of the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the Turkish 
republic was marked by growing 
apprehension that Turkey is again in 
danger of attack. Increased activity 
on the part of fifth columnists and 














The All Clear 
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Axis “business agents” is causing 
much concern, for such activity i 
other countries has often been the» 
prelude for Nazi attack. In fact 
President Ismet Inonu openly ad 
mitted before the Turkish parliament 
that the country is nearer hostilities 
“than at any time since the wat 
started.” 
If the Axis does change its strategy 
and attack the Caucasus via the Black 
Sea and Turkey, it will meet the 
determined opposition of a large 
well-trained army and an afro 
people. The Turkish people wait 
very much to stay out of this wah 
but they have repeatedly indicated 
that they will tolerate no threat to 
their independence. Moreover, the= 
sympathies are increasingly in fav 
of the Allies. ag 
























